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NEW STREET CARS 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 







VELL BOWEN, 11, WEST PORTAL 
HOOL, SAN FRANCISCO, GETS A 
SON IN OPERATING ONE OF THE 


W STREAMLINED STREET CARS 
PHOTO OF CAR ON PAGE 2 
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os Philadelphia Inquirer 
WRAPPED UP IN HER WORKS Isabel McManus, of Phil- 


delphia, playing the bass horn in tryouts for the All-American 
Youth Orchestra, under National Youth Administration auspices. 


Youth Orchestra 
Will tour South America 


AVE you heard about the All-American Youth Or- 
chestra that will make a tour of South American 
countries under the conductorshin of Leopold Stokowski, 
world-famous conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra? 
More than 10,000 young people between the ages of 
16 and 21 are trying to win places in the All-American 
Youth Orchestra. When finally chosen at tryouts to be 
held next month in New York, the All-American Youth 
Orchestra will consist of 109 pieces. 

In cities throughout the country, young people are 
taking part in regional tryouts. These trvouts are being 
National Youth Admin- 
About 800 of the young candidates will be 
sent to New York for the final tryouts to be held in the 


N. Y. A. Radio Workshop. 


held under the direction of the 
istration 
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Philadelphia Inquirer 
OTHER CANDIDATES: Yolanda Picucci, flute; Julian Lutz, 
saxophone; Nathaniel Brusilow, clarinet; Jim Pullen, trumpet; 
George Garstick, trombone. They are tuning up for tryout. 


Street Cars or Buses? 
A “Magic Carpet" ride 


HAT is your preference: street cars. or buse sP 

During the past 10 years, many urban street car 
lines have been discontinued, ae buses used instead. 
In 1930 there were 55,000 street cars in operation. To- 
day there are 30,000. 

Compared to old-style street cars, buses are much 
faster-starting and faster- running. But'a new street car 
has been developed which gets off to a fast, smooth 
start, with a pick-up the equal of a Ford V-8. “Magic 
carpet ride” is what General Electric calls it. The new 
cars have recently appeared in San Francisco. Photo 
below shows one alongside old-style car. 

Our front cover photo shows 11- -year-old Lowell 
Bowen, of the West Portal School Safe sty Patrol, in San 
Francisco, receiving instructions in operating the car. 
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IS FINLAND 
WEAKENING? 


Russia pounding 
Mannerheim Line 


For almost three months an unequal 
war has been going on in the snow- 
covered forests of Finland. On the one 
side are the Russian invaders, soldiers 
of a nation of 180,000,000 people. On 
the other side are the Finnish defenders, 
soldiers of a nation of 4,000,000 people. 

During the first months of the war, 
the Russians attacked at many points. 
In the far north, they captured the city 
of Petsamo and cut Finland off from 
the Arctic Ocean. 


Russians Checked 


Along the 680-mile border from Pet- 
samo in the north to Lake Ladoga in the 
south, the Russians tried to crash 
through at several places, without suc- 
cess. The thousands of frozen lakes 
and deep forests made it extremely 
difficult for the Russians to gain ground 
along this border. But what was more 
important, the Finns fought cleverly. 
Time and again they outwitted the 
Russians. Two whole divisions of the 
Russian army were almost completely 
wiped out. 

In the central region, the Russians 
tried to cut Finland in two by sending 
an army across Finland’s narrow “wasp 
waist” to the Gulf of Bothnia. This 
effort cost the Russian: dearly, and they 
gave it up. 

Meanwhile, the Russians also at- 
tacked in the south. They drove against 
the Mannerheim Line which stretches 
the entire 70-mile distance between the 
Gulf of Finland and Lake Ladoga. 


When a “Line” is a Zone 


The Mannerheim Line is named for 
the Finnish general who led the Finnish 
army in the fight for freedom from 
Russia in 1918. General Mannerheim 
is still Finland’s commander in chief. 

Do not think of the Mannerheim 
Line as a single line of fortresses. The 
word “line” is misleading in this respect. 
The Mannerheim Line, like the Ger- 
man West Wall along the German- 
France border, is a defense zone eight 
to ten miles in depth. The fortified 
zone covers at least 500 square miles. 


Fortifications are scattered all through 
this zone. German military engineers 
helped the Finns plan the fortifications. 


The Russians have been hammering at 
the Mannerheim line from the start of 
the war. They could not make a dent 
in it until just lately. Now the Russians 
have taken about 25 forts. When you 
consider that there are between 30 and 
40 forts in every mile of the line, the 
Russians as yet have not made a serious 
break in it. 

But Finland is crying out for help. 
Finland fears that the Russians may 
make further breaks in the Manner- 
heim Line. The Russian objective is 
the seaport city of Viborg. 


The Finns are running short of am- 
munition and airplanes. They need 
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Wide World 
FINLAND’S PRESIDENT, Kyosti Kal- 
lio, pointing to the Mannerheim defenses 
on a map of Finland, in his office in the 
government palace in Helsinki. With Presi- 
dent Kallio is his military aid, Major Sloor. 


fresh troops. Finland’s president (see 
photo above) said that help is urgently 
needed. Where will it come from, if 
at all? 


Norway, Sweden, Italy, France, and 
Great Britain have given the Finns 
some help. Between 8,000 and 20,000 
‘volunteers from these nations have en- 
listed in the Finnish army. Some sup- 
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REFER TO THIS MAP as you read 
the accompanying article. The “wasp- 
waist” of Finland is the narrowest part, 
near Tornio. The seaport of Viborg is the 
Russian army’s objective in the south. 
But to get to it, the Russians must break 
through the Mannerheim defenses, which 
stretches across the Karelian Isthmus be- 
tween Lake Ladoga and Gulf of Finland. 


plies and ammunition have been sent 
to Finland. 

But Norway and Sweden do not want 
to rush whole-heartedly to Finland’s 
aid. They don’t want to be at war 
against Russia. 

France and Great Britain are also 
unwilling to send regular troops to Fin- 
land. To do this would be to make an 
act of war against Russia. Great Britain 
and France have the war against Ger- 
many on their hands, They don’t want 
to add Russia as an enemy—not now, 
at any rate. 


American Sympathy 


The people of the United States have 
a strong sympathy for Finland. Presi- 
dent dae. has condemned Russia 
for its attack on the little nation. 

Last week, the Senate passed a bill 
providing for a loan of $20,000,000 to 
Finland, to be used to buy non-military 
supplies. 

Many Americans believe our Govern- 
ment should not give too much help 
to Finland, lest we be drawn into the 
war. 

Though our sympathy is strong for 
Finland, it seems that most of the 
American people are not in favor of 
getting our army and navy mixed up 
in the European shooting-match. 
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I.C.C. ORDERS 
LOWER FARES 


On Eastern Railroads 


Is the name of our country singular 
or plural? Do we say “The United States 
is,” or “The United States are?” 

We say, of course, “The United States 
is.” We think of the U. S. A. as one 
nation, divided into 48 states each hav- 
ing power to govern itself to a certain 
degree. The states have power to regu- 
late their own schools, courts, highways, 
taxes, marriages and divorces, crime 
and correction, motor traffic, and many 
other matters. ; 

But everything a state does must be 
in agreement with the Constitution of 
the United States. 

The Constitution gives the Federal 
Government power to regulate many 
matters for all the states. For example, 
commerce between states is regulated 
by the Federal Government. This regu- 
lation is done by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, consisting of 11 
members appointed by the President. 

The I.C.C., as the Commission is 
called, makes rules for the nation’s rail- 
roads, and handles other affairs of travel 
or trade between states. One of its 
powers is to set the price railroads may 
charge for their tickets. 

2-cents a Mile 

In 1936, the I.C.C. ordered that no 
railroad could charge more than 2-cents 
a mile for travel in a day-coach. Rail- 
road companies in the Eastern states 
objected to this rule, saying that they 
could not afford to do this. They urged 
the I.C.C. to raise the rate to 24% cents. 

In 1938, the 1.C.C. did as requested, 
and said that the higher fares were to 
be tried out for a period of eighteen 
months. Western and Southern rail- 
roads kept their rates at 2 cents or even 
lower. 

When the trial period was over, most 
of the Eastern railroads wanted to kee 
the 2% cent care. However, officiate 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad said 
that they would rather go back to the 
2 cent fare. They believed that they 
could make more money by charging 
only 2 cents a mile, as more people 
would travel by train instead of bus. 

The I.C.C. listened to arguments on 
both sides of the question. Last week 
it announced its decision — that the 
Eastern railroads must lower their fares 
to 2 cents a mile. 

This table shows the old and new 
fares between New York and various 
cities: 

New York Old fare 

to of 24% of 2c 
Philadelphia .....$2.23....c0...$1.80 
Washington ..... 5.57.cccccees 4.00 
Pittsburgh .......10.94.....62.. 8.80 


New fare 


Cleveland .......14.28...ce0..-11.45 
Chicago “*eeeeee 22.69 rere 
St. Louis reer ° eee 
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Associated Press map 


CALIFORNIA, FLORIDA AND TEXAS HERE WE COME: So say the big- 
league baseball players, who are off for the warmer (they hope) regions to start their 
spring training. Map above, which outlines the sunshine states in the proportions all 
true Californians and Floridians think they deserve, shows places where the teams have 
their training camps. They stay until the latter part of March, then head northward 
and eastward, playing exhibition games on the way. League season opens April 18th. 





A Plan to Give 
Taxpayers 2 Votes 
The One-Two Plan 

Various “plans” aimed at correcting 
faults in our social system have sprung 
up in California. Remember the Ham- 
and-Eggs Plan and the Townsend 
Plan? 

Now a One-Two Plan has been 
thought up on the West Coast, this 
time by a factory owner in Seattle, 
Washington. It has supporters in Ore- 
gon, California, and Washington. 

The Ham-and-Eggs Plan and the 
Townsend Plan were attempts to aid 
needy people, including the jobless old- 
aged. 

But the One-Two Plan is a plan to 
benefit people who are well enough off 
to pay their taxes. 

Two Votes to One 

The idea of the One-Two Plan is 
simple. It would give two votes in all 
elections to taxpayers, and only one vote 
to citizens who are not taxpayers. In 
order to get his extra vote, the citizen 
would show receipts proving that he 
had paid real estate or income taxes. 

Thus, a property owner, or a citizen 
with an income large enough to be 
taxed, would have twice as much voice 
in the government as a poor man. 

Idea Not New 

This idea is not new. In the early . 
years of our country’s history, there 
were property qualifications for voting. 
Unless a man had a certain amount of 
property, he was not allowed to vote. 
The founders of our Government took 


this idea from European countries. 







Ever since then, the people of the 
United States have been gradually do- 
ing away with the property qualifica- 
tions for voting. The U. S. A. has moved 
closer to full democracy, where the 
poorest man might have.the same right 
to vote as the wealthiest. 

All that we have left of the property 
qualification today is the poll tax. This 
is a tax that many Southern states re- 
quire before a citizen may vote. 

The One-Two Plan would turn our 
democracy in the direction away from 

a full democracy. 

What chance does the plan have of 
being tried out? Governor Culbert L. 
Olson of California says that it would 
not get one vote in the California legis- 
lature. 





SHIPS SOLD 
| U. S. to Belgium 


Since the passage of the neutrality 
law last fall, many American ships | 
have been tied up at their docks in 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, and other Atlantic ports. 

Soon after the neutrality law was 

assed, one of the U. S. steamship 
cw sold some of its ships to the Re- 
public of Panama. Under Panama 
registry, the ships could go any- 
where, using any American port. 

Last Monday, eight more U. S. 
merchant ships were sold, this time 
to Belgium. 

The President Harding, the Amer- 
ican Trader, the American Farmer, 
and the American Shipper were 
among the well-known traders sold. 

——— = ——— 
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PARTIES PLAN 


Republicans . . June 24 
Democrats ... July 15 


Next November 5th, the people of 
the United States will choose a President 
and Vice-President, who will take office 
on January 20, 1941. 

All this may seem a long way off. 
But the political parties are already 
making their plans for the election. 

Who will be the candidates in the 
election? This is not yet known. Each 
party will choose its candidate in its 
national convention. 

The Republican Party will hold its 
national convention in Philadelphia, 
starting June 24. 

The Democratic Party will hold its 
convention in Chicago, starting July 15. 


Other Parties 


Other parties will also hold conven- 
tions and select candidates. In the 1936 
Presidential election, the Union, Social- 
ist, Communist, Socialist-Labor, Amer- 
ican Labor and Prohibition parties 
entered candidates. None of these par- 
ties is strong enough to give the Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans any cause for 
worry. 

Let us go into this question of na- 
tional conventions a little further. Who 
decides where and when these import- 
ant meetings will be held? 

The national committee of each party 
makes the plans for the convention. 
The national committee is composed of 
one man and one woman from each 
state. 


National Chairmen 

Each party also has a national chair- 
man, who directs the day-to-day af- 
fairs of the party. The chairman of the 
Republican Party is John D. M. Hamil- 
ton, of Topeka, Kansas. 

The chairman of the Democratic 
Party is James A. Farley, Postmaster- 
General of the Unite ' States. Members 
of the President’s cabinet are exempt 
from the law, passed by Congress last 
year, which says that Government em- 
ployees (those who are appointed, not 
elected) are not allowed to take part 
in party politics. 

In choosing a city for the national 
convention, each national committee 
considers several things. The city must 
have a hall large enough to hold the 
meetings. The city must have attrac- 
tions for visitors, so that the delegates 
can find entertainment and good res- 
taurants. The city must be willing to 
give some money to the party. 

Chicago gave the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee $125,000 to hold its 
convention there. Philadelphia gave the 
Republicans $250,000. 

The cities are willing to give money 
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CONVENTIONS 


because they will gain increased busi- 
ness for hotels, restaurants, theatres, 
and other firms during the conventions. 
One thousand delegates will attend the 
Republican convention, and 1,500 the 
Democratic convention. Thousands of 
other interested people will go to the 
cities to watch the conventions. 

The convention delegates come from 
all the states and territories. In one- 
third of the states, they are chosen by 
the voters, in what are called primary 
elections. Republican voters choose the 
Republican bests, and the Demo- 
cratic voters choose the Democratic 
delegates. 

Will a primary election be held in 
your state this year? 

In states which do not hold primaries, 
state conventions of the parties choose 
the delegates to the national conven- 
tions. Party leaders rather than the 
voters choose the delegates. 

Delegates Vote 

After the delegates are chosen by the 
primary elections and the state con- 
ventions, they go to the national con- 
vention. There they vote for the person 
they want as the party’s candidate for 
President. If no one receives a majority 
(more than half) of the votes, a second 
vote is taken. On the second vote, a 
delegate may change over and support 
a different man. If no one is nominated 
on the second vote, a third vote is taken. 
The voting is continued until one per- 
son receives a majority. In 1924, the 
Democrats had to vote more than 100 
times before John W. Davis was finally 
nominated. 

In 1936, Alfred M. Landon was 
nominated on the first ballot by the 
Democrats. 


PRESIDENT SAILS 
Visits Panama Canal 

President Roosevelt likes to travel. 
Besides taking many trips connected 
with his business as President of the 
United States, he likes to take a sea 
voyage for a vacation. 

One of the President’s favorite vaca- 
tion spots is the Atlantic Ocean off the 
coast of Florida. Many times he has 
sailed out in these waters to rest and 
to fish. 

Last week, the President was aboard 
the cruiser Tuscaloosa (a Choctaw In- 
dian word meaning “black warrior”) 
for a “business and pleasure” trip. 

What was the “business”? There was 
some secrecy about this. Reporters 
poked questions at the President, and 
asked him whether he intended to meet 
high government officials of France or 
Great Britain on the high seas. The 
President would say neither “yes” nor 
“no” to this question. But he laughed 
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Pictures, Inc 
COAL TRAIN FOLDS UP like an 
accordion. In one of the costliest 
wrecks in the history of the Virginia 
Railway, 20 cars of a coal train 
smashed up with such force that 
they were flung crosswise over the 
tracks. Scene of accident is near La- 
fayette, Va. No member of the crew 
was injured. A broken rail caused 
the wreck. 
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when the question was put to him again 
the next day. 

It would be a most unusual thing for 
such a meeting to take place, and most 
observers thought that it was just a 
fanciful idea. 

The President's first stop was the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone, where he , inspected 
the defenses. President Augusto Boyd of 
the Republic of Panama was President 
Roosevelt’s dinner guest aboard the 
Tuscaloosa. 

President Roosevelt, on his first day 
of fishing, caught a small blue crevally 
and a jack, near a group of islands off 
the Panama coast. . 
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PHOTO AT RIGHT, and the one op- 
posite it, show two important incidents of 
recent years in which civil liberties were 
violated. In both cases, the Supreme Court 
of the United States was called upon to 
decide whether the Constitution had been 
violated. Read the accompanying article, 


HE WORDS civil liberties, 
which appear often in the news 
nowadays, mean the liberties, or 
The word civil 
the Latin word 
“relating to citizen 


rights, of citizens. 


comes to us from 
civicus, meaning 
or citizenship.” 

The citizens of a democracy have 
rights and liberties which the people 
of a dictatorship do not have. A 
nation which is a democracy grants 
most of these liberties not only to 
the citizens, but to aliens as well. 

Let us take our own democracy as 
An alien is a citizen of 
another country who is living in the 
United States, or visiting here. An 
alien does not have the right to vote, 
or to hold public office. But he shares 
with American citizens all the liber- 
ties guaranteed in the Bill of Rights 
of our Constitution. 

In our Feb. 12th issue, we men- 
tioned several of these fundamental 
liberties—free speech, free press, free 
assembly, freedom to worship God 
as you ple ase. 

Other berties guaranteed by the 
Constitution the right to own 
property and to have it protected 
against unlawful seizure; the right to 
the privacy of your home (no house 
shall without a war- 
rant); the right to a public trial 
when accused of a crime. 

There are many people in the 
United States who believe that not 


an ex: ample. 


are 


be searched 


* How to Salute the Flag: Pictures be- 
the M-G-M movie short, 
in technicolor, 


low are from 
“The Flag Speaks.” It is 
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OUR LIBERTIES 


all civil liberties should be granted 
to aliens. Particularly now, with war 
abroad, and ideas of fascism and 
communism spreading, there are 
many Americans who want to keep 
these ideas from being spread here. 

A bill now before Congress would 
deprive aliens of some of the free- 
dom of speech and press they now 
enjoy. This bill, already pi assed 
by the House of Repr esentatives, 
provides for the deportation of 
aliens who say anything or write 
anything ir 1 favor of changing the 
American he of government. 

Many American citizens are op- 
posed to this bill. They say that 
such a law could be used to stop 
all criticism of our laws and govern- 
ment by foreign lecturers and writers 
visiting here. 

Americans opposed to this bill say 
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A man in dillian clothes removes 


that a democracy should not shut 
itself off from ideas, but should re- 
ceive them all and then determine 
- which ideas should be carried out 
for the good for democracy, and 
which should be rejected. 

If this bill becomes a law would 
it be a violation of our Constitution? 

This is a question which only the 
Supreme Court can answer finally. 
That is the purpose of the Supreme 
Court—to make final decisions on 
the constitutionality of our laws and 
actions. 

An instance where the Constitu- 
tion was violated by state officials 
and courts was ruled upon by the 
Supreme Court two weeks ago. 

This was the case in Florida where 
four Negroes had been sentenced to 
death, convicted of robbing and mur- 
dering a white man. 








A man without a hat stands at 


cap when saluting the flag, his hat and holds it over heart. attention, arms straight down. 
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F.S8.A. photo by Dick 


What do you know about Civil Liberties, 
the rights guaranteed by the Constitution? 


The Supreme Court ruled that 
these Negroes had not been tried in 
accordance with the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution, 
which says that no State shall “de- 
prive any person of life, liberty or 
property without due process of law.” 

The methods used by officers in 
wringing confessions from the 
Negroes were not in line with the 
“due process” clause, the Supreme 
Court decided. 


Two famous “civil liberties” cases 
of recent years brought Supreme 
Court decisions on the right of free 
speech and the rights of property 
owners. (Photographs above illus- 
trate these cases. ) 

In the free speech case, Norman 
Thomas, leader of the Socialist 
Party, was denied a permit to speak 





A woman places her hand, palm 


down, over heert, as a_ salute. 
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In school, pupils 
iance, accompanied by this salute. 


in Jersey City, N. J. When he tried 
to speak without a permit, police es- 
corted him to the ferryboat bound 
for New York City. 

Other speakers, too, had been de- 
nied permits. They wanted to speak 
in public places to factory and mill 
workers, to try to get them to join 
a C.1.0. union. They also tried to 
pass out pamphlets. 

City officials did not want the 
C.1.0. to gain a foothold in the fac- 
tories and workshops of the city. 
C.1.O. leaders were called “commu- 
nists.” As such, the city officials ar- 
gued, they should not be allowed to 
stir up trouble by speeches. 

The Supreme Court ruled that the 
city officials were violating the Con- 
stitution by denying permits to 
speakers and stopping the distribu- 
tion of pamphlets. 
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SIT-DOWN STRIKERS (photo at left), 
in automobile plant in Detroit, stayed in 
the plant day and night, and would not 
leave. The Supreme Court decided that 
this was a violation of the Fifth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. This amendment 
guarantees the right to own property, and 
protects it against any unlawful seizure. 


In the property rights case, the 
Supreme Court ruled that sit-down 
strikes violated the Fifth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. The sit- 
down strikers stayed in the General 
Motors plants and had food brought 
to them by their wives and friends. 

It was the first time a sit-down 
strike had been attempted in this 
country. The Supreme Court made 
it clear that strikers have no right to 
occupy the property of the company. 

Salute the Flag! 


Should school children be com- 
pelled to salute the flag if their 
parents do not wish them to do so? 
This is a question which the Supreme 
Court may have to decide. 

You may wonder why anyone 
would not willingly salute the flag. 
But there is a religious group, known 
as Jehovah’s Witnesses, whose mem- 
bers do not believe in flag-saluting. 

In Pennsylvania, a court ordered 
the reinstatement of two children 
who had been expelled because of 
their refusal to salute the flag. 

In Massachusetts, a court ordered 
two children sent to the state train- 
ing school because of their refusal 
to salute the flag. 

Will the Supreme Court make a 
ruling which all states can follow in 
settling this unusual problem? 


* This is the final article of the series of 
four on democracy. Next week the “Man 
Advancing” series continues with an article 
on modern methods in food storage. 
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Topaz—The Invisible Pig 
Jumpin’ Thunderbirds! Did you know how 
Ponce de Leon met his death, and where? 


By Glen Rounds 


OPAZ, the Invisible Pig, lived on Rock 
"T candy Mountain with a lot of extra- 
ordinary characters. Rock Candy Mountain 
is an imaginary place (sort of a seventh 
heaven) where dying hobos and Legendary 
Characters are supposed to live. 

Glen Rounds, who wrote this tall story, 
says that his gran’pappy went to Rock 
Candy Mountain, Gran’pappy had many 
adventures and heard many strange stories 
from the people there. The story Topaz 
told him was one of the strangest. 

Topaz knew Ponce de Leon in Florida, 
he says. But the things Topaz tells about 
Ponce de Leon can’t be found in history 
books! 


OW, my story,” says Topaz, 
the Invisible Pig, as him an’ 


Gran'pappy scooped Ice 
Cream from the hollow stump of an 
Ice Cream tree, “goes back to th’ 
time the Spaniards discovered Flor- 
ida.” 

“Yuh don’t say!” Gran’pappy re- 
marks. 

“Yessir,” says Topaz. “You remem- 
ber Ponce de Leon who was one of 
Columbus’ strawbosses when he dis- 
covered America for the first time? 

“Well, later he was appointed Gov- 
ernor of Cuba. But when it turned 
out to be a very easy job, and profit- 
able as well, Ponce de Leon was laid 
off and one of the Queen’s relations 
was put in his place.” (Such things 
happened even in those days. ) 

“So one day in the early spring of 
1521, Ponce is settin’ in the bunk- 
house worrying about how in tunket 
he is going to pay the wages of all 
the flunkeys he has to have to polish 
his swords and hammer the dents 
out of his iron pants and such like, 
when the mail carrier brings him in 
a letter from the King of Spain, all 
the way across the ocean. 

“After inquiring about Ponce’s 
health, and one thing and another, 
the King goes on to say that he’s 
mighty, mighty sorry he had had to 
lay him off, but what with jobs being 
scarce and politics what they are, 
there just wasn’t much else he could 
do. 

“He claimed he’s just about wor- 
ried himself sick trying to think of 
something else, and finally his Favor- 
ite Prime Minister had thought of 
just the thing. 
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“For quite some time reports had 
been coming in about a country 
called Florida, up to the north of 
Cuba, and some of the map makers 
had even gone so far as to put it on 
their maps of the new world. Now 
the King allowed as how if Ponce 
would hire him a crew and go up 
and discover this country, which 
was reported to be plumb full of 
gold and silver, he'd be glad to let 
him be governor there as long as he 
lived. 

“Now the joker in the whole busi- 
ness was this. Ponce was an old man, 
as the King well knew, and discover- 
ing new countries is hard enough on 
a young feller. 


“The King figured that Ponce 
would do the dirty work, discovering 
the country, licking the Indians, dis- 
covering where the treasure was 
stored, and the like. By that time 
he'd be so full of Indian arrows and 
stuff that he’d have to retire and the 
King would not only have a new 
country to collect taxes from, but 
he’d also have another governor’s 
job for one of his wife's favorite 
relations. 





‘Bor this Ponce de Leon was a 
retty salty old horse himself, and 
fad a trick or two up his own sleeve. 
He'd been doing a little inquiring 
around on his own hook and. from 
the Indians hed heard about a 
spring of water in this Florida coun- 
try that would make an old fellow 
young and husky again, did he just 
take him a bath in it. 

“He figured that he’d outsmart the 
King by getting him a lifetime con- 
tract on the governor job there in 
Florida. Then by taking him a bath 
in the spring of water whenever he 
felt his age creeping up on him, he’d 
make his job about permanent. 

“Maybe, later on he'd even put 
up a hotel and advertise a little for 
folks that wanted to come and take 
baths at fancy prices. Maybe he'd 
even start a little real estate develop- 
ment. 

“So he right away hired him a 
crew of some 70 or 80 strawbosses 
of one kind and another and sailed 
for the Coast of Florida. 

“Just off hand that seems like a 
pretty big crew for a small job like 
that. But Ponce de Leon was a His- 
torical Character, and so he had to 
have a lot of strawbosses to say “Yes- 
sir when he spoke. Then the straw- 
bosses figured they were Historical 
Characters, too, so there had to be a 
lot of flunkeys to say ‘Yessir’ to them. 
For, as I say, it was the style. 

“And, of course, the flunkeys were 
ambitious and wanted to be Histori- 





Tilustrations by the auther. 


It took a flunkey an hour and twenty minutes to get a strawboss dressed, hang 
all his loose hardware on him and get him lifted onto his horse in the mornings. 
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cal Characters like the rest, so they 
went out into the brush as soon as 
they landed and caught them a 
bunch of Indians to do their work 
and say ‘Yessir’ to them. 


A ND so they unpacked their 
flags and started out to explore the 
swamps of Florida, looking for gold 
and silver and the Fountain of Youth. 

“It was good as a circus to see 
them break camp and get under way 
in the mornings. The bosses and 
strawbosses wore tailor-made suits 
of iron, pants and all, and rode 
horses. The flunkeys wore iron sport 
shirts and leather pants and walked. 
The Indians wore mean looks and 
not much else. 

“You can imagine what one of 
those iron suits felt like on a hot, 
steamy day. Out in the sun the iron 
got so hot it'd fry an egg. And if 
mosquitoes and red bugs got inside, 
there was nothing to do but just let 
them go; because you cannot slap 
your leg and kill a bug inside a pair 
of iron pants. 

“The suits were so complicated it 
took a flunkey an hour and twenty 


minutes to get a strawboss dressed, 


hang all his loose hardware on him 
and get him lifted onto his horse in 
the mornings. 

“When all the Iron Men were 
dressed and put onto their horses, 
the flunkeys put on their iron shirts 
and leather pants and started leading 
the horses through the mud with one 
hand while they beat the bushes with 
sticks for snakes with the other. The 
Indians followed along behind, car- 
rying the valises and driving the pigs 
that were taken along for meat in 
case the hunting was bad. 

“As you've already probably 
guesse .d, 1 was among that bunch of 
pigs. I looked about like the rest: no 
better and no worse. But deep inside 
me was firm determination to be a 
Success, and that is something very 
few pigs ever think about. 

“So, naturally, I was determined 
to pull a rusty on the Iron Men if I 
got half a chance, and carve me out 
a Successful Career in this new coun- 


“And another thing that gave me 
an advantage over the rest of the pigs 
was the fact that I could talk. That 
is not as strange as it might seem, for 
it is common knowledge that at one 
time way, way back, all the animals 
could talk as well as men. 


“While I was growing up in Cuba 
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a Voodoo man there had taught me 
the trick of becoming invisible in re- 
turn for helping him out with his 
performances. 

“Naturally I didn’t parade my 
knowledge around and about, but I 
often amused myself by thinking of 





“Pick out a card!” 


says the chief. 


the ructions I could raise by speak- 
ing up some night and saying: “Well, 
Ponce, ol’ timer, how are you feelin’ 
tonight?’"—or some such thing. 


For a couple of months we 
slogged back and forth through the 
swamps, and not a smidgin of gold 
or silver did we find, nor any word 
of the magic spring of water. 

“Day after day we waded creeks, 
swam rivers, killed snakes, and 
fought Indians, bugs, bobcats and 
alligators. So many horses were crip- 
pled up that before long most of the 
strawbosses were having to walk, 
which is no picnic in an iron suit. 

“But one day about this time the 
Spaniards captured an Indian much 
older than any they'd so far seen. He 
claimed that he was a very important 
chief, and a medicine man to boot. 
When they asked him about the 
Spring of Water, he says as how he’s 
seen it once when he was young and 
full of vinegar, so he didn’t need it. 
But now that all his joints creaked 
he couldn’t find it, nor could any of 
his tribe, even though all the fellows 
were hunting for it. 

“So after the Spaniards robbed him 
of what few trinkets he had on him, 
they thanked him for the information 
(for they were great ones to be po- 
lite) and kicked him out of camp. 

“Now Id listened to all this pala- 
ver, and right away came to the con- 
clusion that this was the chance I'd 
been looking for. If I could make a 
deal with this old medicine mati, who 
seemed to have considerable political 
influence hereabouts, I'd be all set to 
start being a Success. 


“Besides, the bunch of pigs was 


getting pretty well thinned out, and 
it looked like if I wanted to be a Suc- 
cess instead of pork chops I'd better 
get a wiggle on me. So at the first 
chance I made myself invisible and 
dusted out of camp. 

“About sundown I came up to 
where the old Indian was roasting 
some palmetto hearts for supper. I 
made myself visible again, and mo- 
seyed up to the fire. 

“The chief saw me and reached for 
his knife, figuring pork would make 
a fine change from a diet of palmetto 
hearts, but I spoke up cool and pert 
as any jaybird.” 

““Take it easy, friend,’ I says. “Put 
your hardware down and maybe we 
can talk some business.” 

“Naturally the old chief was con- 
siderable startled when I spoke, but 
he never batted an eyelash. 

““You must be a very influential 
medicine man all disguised up,’ he 
said, putting his knife back in his 
belt.” 

“In a manner of speakin’, I am 
that,’ says I, “Watch this, and while 
he watched I made myself invisible. 

““How do you like that?’ I asked 
him.” 

““That looks like th’ McCoy,’ he 
says, or words to that effect. ‘Come 
back in sight an’ tell me what kind of 
a proposition you have in mind.’” 

“Well, sir, says I, ‘I’m a newcom- 
er hereabouts, and I’d like to throw 
in with some one that knows th’ 
political setup, for I intend to settle 
permanent here and become a Suc- 
cess. But first, maybe we'd ought to 
introduce ourselves. I’m knowed as 
Topaz, the Invisible Pig.’” 

“‘Pleeztameetcha,’ says the chief. 
‘Tm Chief Rinktumdiddy.’” 

“‘From the looks of things, I go 
on after we've shook hands, ‘things 
ain't so good with you these days. ” 

“You're dead right about that,’ 
the chief answers. ‘Business is plump 
rotten.” 


“‘T was once knowed as the ol’ He 
Coon of the medicine men in these 
parts. I was thought to be half alli- 
gator and half wild cat, an’ plumb 
shingled over with gall an’ git-there! 
My medicine scared th’ pants plumb 
off enemy war parties an’ brought 
game a-runnin’ up jest beggin’ to be 
slaughtered. I was a real ring-tailed 
tooter them times, an’ ever body was 
my friend.’ 


“é 


But evil times has come upon 
me. My joints creak when I try to 
(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
do a medicine dance an’ younger 
men with these new fangled modern 
ideas an’ more high soundin’ rigama- 
role have taken my business away 
from me. An’ I have no friends.” 

‘“Well,’ says I, ‘looks to me like the 
thing for us to do is to work together. 
I have some pretty strong medicine, 
and I know how to use it. With what 
I know and your knowledge of local 


magic and the lay of the land, we Gfx 


ought to do tol’able well.’ 

‘Suits me right down to the 
ground,’ says the chief. “What do you 
rec ‘kon we oughta do first?” 

““Well, says I, ‘it’s a lead pipe 
cinch that the local folks don’t much 
like these Spaniards stompin’ ‘round 
over the country. Now if you an’ me 

was to chase them off we ‘d be the 
Saviors of Our Country, an’ everbody 
would vote for us.” 

““Thet sounds mighty fine,’ says 
the chief, ‘but I don’t rightly see how 
we're goin’ to do it. What with them 
iron suits they wear, an’ their horses 
an’ all, we ain't had much luck.” 

“That'll be no trouble,’ says I. 
Tl show yuh how to run ‘em off 
when the time comes. But first comes 
another thing. It’s a fact that neither 
of us are exactly in the prime of life. 
You are plumb feeble with age, and 
Tm no spring chicken myself. 

““Now ifn we could jest contrive 
to find that Spring of Water that 
Ponce was a-lookin’ for, we could 
take ourselves baths in it and be in 
a lot better shape to deal with the 
Spaniards.’ ” 

“‘Ifn thet’s all that’s botherin’ 
yuh,’ says the chief, ‘it's easy reme- 
died. I found that Spring of Water 
this afternoon, about five minutes 
before them fellers caught me. Why 
iu the world they didn’t see it, is 
more than I'll ever know, what with 
them standin’ within thirty foot of it 
all the time they were talkin’ to me.’” 

“‘Ain't that jest like them fellers, 
though,’ I tells him. “They was look- 
in’ fer some kind of a fountain made 
of fancy marble with the water 
squiritin’ out into the air in streams 
forty foot high, like as not.’” 


‘hm famous spring of water 
turned out to be just an ordinary 
looking small spring at the edge of a 
l:ttle pond. We took ourselves each 
a bath in it, and right away felt 
chipper as squirrels, and started 
planning our campaign against the 
Spaniards, 
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GLEN ROUNDS 


ERE’S an autobiographical note by 
Glen Rounds himself, 

“There is not much to tell. I was born 
in South Dakota on the edge of the Bad- 
lands not far from the Cheyenne River. 
One year later I accompanied my family 
to Montana. From then on until after the 
war I helped my dad run horses near the 
Powder River. One day Dad allowed as 
how Id orter be educated, so he took out 
to catch me. After trailing me for almost 
three weeks, he caught me in the Black 
Hills of South Dakota and corralled me in 
a school there for a while. But he soon 
decided I was pure outlaw, so he turned 
me out to the old bunch again. From then 
on there is nothing of importance to tell. 
Learned the bakers’ trade, worked in saw- 
mills, logging camps and road camps a 
little. Wandered round from here to yonder 
seeing America first.” 

Glen Rounds’ first book was OF Paul 
the Mighty Logger, a collection of stories 
about Paul Bunyan. Since then he has writ- 
ten and illustrated Lumber Camp, a story 
about a group of loggers, and Pay Dirt, a 
tale of two prospectors in the gold fields of 
California. Topaz, the Invisible Pig, and 
other stories of Rock Candy Mountain will 
be published by Holiday House, New York, 
some time this spring. We use Topaz, the 
Invisible Pig by permission of the author. 





““Those fellers are mighty super- 
stitious,’ I tell the chief. ‘If we could 
think up some good trick to scare 
them with, they'd be lots easier to 
lick. Do you know any good tricks?” 

“‘Sure!’ says the chief, whipping 
out a greasy pack of cards. ‘Pick out 
a card!’” 

“‘No, no!’ I say. ‘Not that kind of 
trick.’” 

“‘It's a mighty good trick, all th’ 
same, the chief says sadly. Can't 
anybody figger out how I do it.’” 

““Wait up a minute,’ I tell him. ‘T 
have the ticket. Lissen! If I teach you 
to make yourself invisible, will you 





go into the Spanish camp in the 
morning and do just as I say?” 

“‘Well, if you're sure it’s all right,’ 
the chief says, after a little thought. 

“‘All right. I think we can turn the 
trick, I tell him. “Here is what you 
must do. In the morning make your- 
self invisible and mosey quiet into 
camp. When you get a chance, pick 
up a lance or a sword and carry it 
around the camp. If nobody notices 
you, go up and jab a few of the bosses 
so as to attract their attention.’ ” 

““As soon as they see that sword 
jabbin’ them, an’ nobody holdin’ it, 
they'll be scared green an’ climb on 
their horses and tear out pronto. 
Then your warriors with their bows 
and arrows can give them the 
works.’” 

“IT can see how we can throw a 
scare into them all right, says the 
chief, ‘but the rest won’t work be- 
cause we've tried it before. The ar- 
rows jest glance off the iron clothes.’” 

“Well, 1 know the way out of 
that, I tells him. ‘Anyone knows an 
arrow is no good against the iron, 
and it’s dangerous to get in front of 
the horses. That’s why we wanta 
throw the scare into them first.’” 


“You see, there is one place in 
those suits where there is no iron. 
That's in the seat of the pants. But 
as they set with the seats of their 
pants on the saddles most of the time, 
it don’t make no great difference. But 
ifn we scare them good and plenty 
they'll be standin’ up in their stir- 
rups, leanin’ over their horses’ necks 
to quirt them ahead faster. So all 
your braves have to do is get behind 
them where there is no danger, and 
as they go.away from there, aim’.” 

“‘Jumpin’ Thunderbirds!’ hollered 
the chief, rolling in the grass as he 
laughed, an’ slappin’ his leg. ‘I kin 
see where you an’ me is going to col- 
lect great credit from this business. 
We'll tell the boys that our medicine 
softened the iron at that one spot, 
and we'll be famous.” 

“And so it was done. The Indians 
licked the tar outta the Iron Men. 
I became a Success and the chief 
got all the fame he wanted. 


“Just to prove that I ain't stringin’ 
yuh, the history books relate that 
Ponce de Leon died later of a pain- 
ful arrow wound received from an 
Indian in Florida, although no men- 
tion is made of where he was shot, 
as that is not a place that a Historical 
Character likes to collect his battle 
SCaIS..4.” 
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NORTHWEST PASSAGE 


A Stirring Film of Frontier Days 


name of a brave band of 
American frontier fighters in 
1e days before the Revolutionary 
Nar. They fought for the British 
luring the French and Indian Wars 
inder the leadership of Major Robert 
Rogers, from whom they derived 
heir name. 
Rogers was a fearless fighter and 
t great adventurer. His ambition 
was to find an overland passage from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. Many ex- 
plorers before Rogers’ time had 
dreamed of discovering such a route, 
which they referred to as a “North- 
west Passage.” 


FR nae RANGERS was the 


Film Story from Books 

The complete story of Major Robert 
Rogers was written by Kenneth Roberts 
n his novel Northwest Passage. Now, 
M-G-M has made a fine movie from the 
first part of Kenneth Roberts’ book. 

The film story deals mainly with an 
expedition against the Abenaki Indians 
which Rogers’ Rangers made in 1759. 
In a tavern, near Portsmouth, N. H., 
Rogers meets Langdon Towne (Robert 
Young) and Hunk Marriner (Walter 
Brennan). Towne is an artist and map- 
maker; Marriner a backwoodsman and 
Indian fighter. Both would be useful to 
Rogers and the Rangers. So Rogers en- 
lists their services. 

Rogers and his Rangers set out, 200 
strong, from Crown Point, on Lake 
Champlain near Fort Ticonderogo, on 
the long trek north -to the St. Francis 
River. Their goal is the village of the 


BELOW: Heave-ho and up the hill they 
go! The Rangers evade an enemy blockade 


by dragging their boat over a steep hill. 
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Abenaki Indians who had been raiding 
New England villages. 

The Rangers, well aware that they 
might meet trouble on the way, get 
more than they ever expected. It is 
tough going almost from the start. They 
are trailed by a French and Indian ex- 
pedition, and are blockaded by French 
gun-boats in Lake Champlain. 

The Rangers manage to evade the 
gun-boats by dragging their boats across 
a hill (see scene from the film at bot- 
tom of this page) and shoving off from 
the other side. But soon they come to 


the end of the waterway, and must | 


abandon their boats. 
a strike out across country. For 
2 days they fight their way through 
sw swamp lands. They live off of sausages 
and parched corn from their histgeacle, 
and sleep in the trees at night. 

Finally they reach the Indian village 
and make a surprise attack at dawn. 
The village is wiped out and all the In- 
dians either killed or captured. 


Hazardous Return 

On the return trip, the Rangers’ food 
supply runs low. Rogers sends a mes- 
senger ahead to the British. He asks for 
food supplies to be sent to them at Lake 
Memphremagog. But none arrives. The 
Rangers struggle on to Fort Wentworth, 
only to find it deserted. Even Rogers is 
about ready to give up, when a British 
relief party arrives. 

At the end Langdon and Hunk return 
to Portsmouth but Rogers heads west 
on another adventure. 

The film is chock full of thrills from 
beginning to end. At one point, about 
twenty Rangers form a human chain 
over a roaring river in order to get the 
rest of the men and supplies across. 

Here is a corking good story of fron- 
tier days, and in technicolor, too. 





WIN MONEY WITH 
YOUR SNAPSHOTS 


Win fame and money with your favorite 
snapshots! Again in February Argus will 
award the following prizes: 


mete. ceca « o OS 

Second Prize. « «© © © «© « 10 
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for the best photographs taken with 
an Argus Candid Camera 


All prize-winning pictures will also be 
entered by International Research Cor- 
poration for Scholastic Awards. These 
awards, sponsored by Argus, will be: 


et Pelmee. wc cece e ce « OS 

Second Prize . « «© © © «© « 25 

Third Prize . ec ec ec ec o eo 18 

Swe Princes of «4 2 6 8 oo 5 

for the best photographs taken with 
any type of camera 


Win prizes in both contests! Open to all 
students in 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th 
and 12th grades. Pictures may be on ANY 
subject. February contest entries must be 
received by International Research Cor- 
poration not later than midnight, March 
10th. 


Photographic Editor 
SCHOLASTIC 
250 East 43rd St., N. Y. 


PLAN NOW 
TO PLAY A 


MARTIN 










You'll be amazed how easily and quickly you 
can learn on a Martin, how much fun you can 
have playing in the school band or orchestra 
and at parties. But—be sure you have a Mar- 
tin. Built by skillful Handcraft methods, it’s 
the best—the choice of leading professional 
players all over the world. 

See your local Martin dealer today. Let him 
explain how a Martin will help you play bet- 
ter and get ahead faster. Send now for FREE 
Catalog—just off the press, naming instru- 
ment you play or prefer. Easy Purchase Plan. 


MARTI BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


Dept. F Elkhart, Indiana 
Wonderful Locket $] 


Value! 


14 Kt. GOLD FINISH HEART LOCK- 
ET. Holds two Pictures. Comes with 
dainty 18-inch chain with safety clasp 
Suitable for engraving. A wonderful 
value. Same quality may be had in 
BOOK shape if you wish. $1 postpaid 
Or €.0.D. plus postage. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 


HOUSE OF GIFTS 
4434 Post Avenue, Dept. 84, 






















Miami Beach, Fila. 
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shaped stamp; Holy Lands Packet (Palestine, | ebanca. 
Get, <a); ons others, Only be to approval tal 
FREDERICK GB. FITTS CO., Dept. a8 RAMINGHAM. MASS. 
Swe aw s& 3 TRIANGLES, Giant DIAMOND 
LARGE & 4 AIRMAILS, also big packet 
of world-wide stamps including 
4 0 rare BORNEO, SILVER JUBI- 
LEE, DUTCH INDIES, P. L, 
i? - & N Cc ot SIAM, CUBA, 80. and CENT 
AMERICA, BRIT. COLONIES 
co L N ! ES ! and U. 8. 6¢ to approval appli- 
cants | 
EUREKA STAMP CO., Dept. 630-8 BURBANK, CALIF. | 
—___— NEJD (SAUDI ARABIA) 
Bolivia, Eucharistic, Cayman Island Pictorial, Negri 
Sembilan, Turks and Caicos Islands, Manchukuo, Baha- 
mas War Provisional. Five Dollar United States, Bri- 
tish Solomon Islands, (Cannibaland). Everything 3c 
with our famous approvals 
VIKING STAMP CO., {-E Hanson PI., BKLYN., N.Y. 











U. S. $1, $2, $4 and $5 STAMPS 
included in our packet of 25 DIFFERENT UNITED 
STATES STAMPS given to new approval applicants 
sending 3c postage. Perforation Gauge and Millimeter 
Beale also included. 

BROWNIE STAMP SHOP, Dept. § 


FLINT, MICH 














20 AIRMAILS 
To applicants for BETTER APPROVALS. 
CHARLYLE CO. 


__ Box 442, Dept. B, Birmingham, Mich. 


Aina | 


FREE STAMP CATALOGUE 
1940 EDITION—Gliant fifty-page Quarter listing Albums, 
Supplies, Canadians, Newfoundlands, United States, For- 
signs, Pictorials. Illustrations Galore!! 


EMPIRE STAMP COMPANY 
Dept. 38 Toronto, Canada 














stamps with, 
Free Stamp Mag- 
azine, together with a large 
packet of stamps from scarce 
countries. A real bargain, 
only 5c with approvals 
CAPITAL STAMP CO., 
Dept. 7. Little Rock, Ark 





100 FOREIGN = 
20 U. S. 


All DIFFERENT. 6c to Approval Applicants 
i KEILEN STAMP CO., 3112 Bailey Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. — 








YOUNG COLLECTORS: We have a wonderful 
supply of stamps from every country for you. 
Reasonable prices. Look them over! Send for 
approval lists today. Skinner Stamps, 306 East 
Fourth, Long Beach, Calif. 


UNITED STATES ONLY 


We sell old issues, commemoratives, air 
mails, ete., at lowest prices. Send Se 
for mailing our complete U. 8. Cats 
logue. (No approvals.) 


S. BERT 
Parke Blidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 























Free!! r'WO CORONATION SETS. Send 3c post- 
*®* age. Interesting approval selection included. 
ROBERTS, 312Y Shearer Bidg., Bay City, Mich. 


F R iJ "585°" Variety Collection to customers 
fo rour ‘Best For Less’’ approvals. 
REYCO STAMPS, 4154 Se. Vermont, Los Angeles, Calif. 


. Grove, 306s Blanchard, Seattle, Washington. 


150 °. S. Commemoratives, ete., Se with Approvals. 





Frequently our advertisers offer “Ap- 
provals.” If you order stamps on approval 
you will receive sheets of stamps with the 
price of each stamp written below it. When 
you receive these sheets, detach the stamps 
you wish co purchase and send the money 
for them to the dealer promptly. Art the 
same time return to the dealer the stam 
which you do not want. Please noti 
Junior Schoalstic if amy dealer sends you 
apocovel sheets without your requesting 
them. 
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Stamps That Spell Relief 


By Frank L. Wilson 


URKEY has managec so far to 
stay clear of the war ravages 


which have been sweeping Eu- 
rope and Asia. Nevertheless, her popu- 
lation came face to face with destruc- 
tion and tragedy this winter. The 
country experienced one of the most 
disastrous earthquakes in its history. 
A series of tremors was followed by 
blizzards, subzero weather, and fires 
which drove hundreds of thousands of 
Turks into the open fields, faced with 
the reality of homelessness and the 
prospect of starvation. 





Two stamps issued in Russia for flood 
relief and funds to stave off famine. 


Whole villages were buried under 
the steep cliffs of the Janik Mountains 
on the Armenian border, near the Black 
Sea. Every building in the Erzinjan 
district was in ruins. The heaviest 
shocks were reported in Anatolia, where 
life and property were wiped out in 
nine towns. 

Flood waters soon broke loose, and 
by py Ist the people of the indus- 
trial valley southeast of Istanbul were 
victims of a flood, their suffering in- 
creased by freezing weather. New 
quakes continued to occur. The de- 
vastated area was 100 miles wide by 
185 miles long. Many of Turkey’s his- 
toric buildings were lost—among them 
the Mosque of Sultan Bayazit in 
Erzinjan. 

Although food and clothing have 
been pouring into the district to lessen 
the suffering from hunger and cold, 
money will have to be raised for re- 
building homes and rehabilitating sur- 
vivors. And there has been a persistent 
rumor that stamps will be one source of 
help: either a new set will be issued or 
some of the present stamps will be over- 


printed to raise the necessary funds, 


Above: Nicaraguan stamp issued after 
the Managua earthquake commemorat- 
ing Will Rogers’ flight and help. Cen- 
ter: The Managua post office before and 
after the earthquake. Right: A Lich- 
tenstein flood relief stamp of 1928. 


In the past, many governments have 
issued postage stamps to help sufferers 
in similar national tragedies. In 1921, 
to assist in relief work on the Volga 
River and to stave off a threatened fam- 
ine, Russia issued a set of three stamps 
of rather large format for the purpose 
of raising funds. In 1924 a series of 
five values of the regular 1921 issue 
were surcharged with new values, and 
the surtax added was used to aid the 
victims of the Leningrad flood. 

Ukrania issued four stamps to fin- 
ance relief in the 1923 flood. In 1928, 
Lichtenstein issued four special stamps 
portraying scenes from the Rhine floods 
which had washed bridges away and 
inundated villages. The surtax from the 
sale of the stamps was used in this 
case, too, to help the sufferers. 


After the disastrous explosion at 
Neunkirchen which occurred on Febru- 
ary 10, 1933, the Saar issued a special 
set of stamps to aid the victims. 

On March 31, 1931, Nicaragua ex- 
perienced an earthquake \ hich rocked 
the district around Managua and de- 
stroyed many of the buildings there, 
including the new Post Office. The 
building had been opened less than 
three years before the tragedy. On Sep- 
tember 15, 1930, the government had 
issued a series of 13 postage stamps 
showing the building. These stamps 
were on sale for one day only. On 
January 1, 1932, a serivs of 13 postal 
stamps and five airmail stamps were 
issued and placed on sale for that day 
only. The proceeds of the sale were 
to be used for reconstructing the Post 
Office building and improving the 
postal service. These stamps showed 
the building before and after the earth- 
quake. Much later, 1939, the Nicara- 
guan Government issued a set of five 
airmail stamps honoring the late Will 
Rogers and commemorating his flight 
to Managua during the earthquake and 
his generous donation of money. 
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STAMP COLLECTING 


BARGAIN! 20 British Colonies; 25 Japan; 123 South 
Americans including Scarce Airmail All "hess Se ap- 
ay applicants. Hunziker, Box 225-SC, Minneapolis, 
nn. 








BEROIC Finland, Scandinavia, 70 fine « different, We. 
Includes Commemoratives, officials. Morse, 1116 Park, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


200 DIFFERENT stamps (catalog $4.00), packet hinges, 
mw 10c with approvals. Highland, 1616-D Sunset, 
tica, N. ¥. 


PERU 50 different ~ {neluding large commemoratives 
Oc to approval applicants only. Kuzma, 1291 "hese 
ington Avenue, Bronx, N. Se 


ROYAL “Visit Bet. 25 other “Canadians” 
Approval Applicants. 
Canada. 











only te 
“Cresent” Stamps,” London, 





PENNY Approval. Thousands different. Pictorials, Com- 
memoratives. Raymax, Station Y (21-S), Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


THE SPOTLIG 








HT 


YOUR Sweetheart’s photograph made inte por 4 


Statuette for your dresser. Send negative and $1 
Photo Specialties, North Canton, Ohio. 


20c FOR finishing roll and 8 prints. ‘Q5e for 16 prints. “16 
reprints 25c. Daily service. Modern Finishers, 8t. 
Louis, Minn. 


80 REPRINTS, $1.00. Postal _ Pictures, ;, 1682 Coventry 
Road, Cleveland Heights. Ohio. 
MOTION PICTURES, SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 


THE Greenwood Titler. Keystone Kodak Filmo Univex 
Eight Millimeter $2.00 plus postage. Descriptive litera- 

ore — Greenwood Photographic Devices Company, North 
lis, P 


HOME Movie Films. 8mm, 16mm, 35n — Bargain ‘Lists te 
Hoffman Films, 67 Broad, Albany, N. ¥. 


ae Illustrated ‘‘Title-Tips.’’ 
West 74, New York. 























Send stamp. D> D. Gara 





UNITED STATES Mixtures, 35¢ Ib.; Canada, T0c; For- 
eign, $1.00. Scolast, 4512 Ner. Racine, Chicago. 


WE repeat! 125 U. &.-Foreign stemge. be e Approvals. 
Quality. Stamps, Englewood, Colo 

EXCHANGE your duplicate stamps. List, Swappers, dime. 
Hobby, Box 2166, Denver, Colo. 

MEXICAN Dollar Bill and 100 different foreign stamps 
lOc. Nagles, 346 North 12th, Reading, Penna. 

is AIRMAILS Se. With Approvals. Haworth, 4968 Victoria 

. Vancouver, Canada. 

ioe. _ FERENT British Colonies, 80c. Approvals. Lob- 
dell, 625—18th, Salem, Oregon. 

BET Animal postage due stamps 5 cents. Approvals sent. 

Jobrecht, 205 Anderson, Joliet, Til. = 

BIGHTING Finland: Fifty different 10c. Approvals. 
Chester, Box 545-D, Utica, N. Y. = 

72 DIFFERENT U. 8. 10c with approvals. Album Serv- 
ice, Route 57-15, Sioux City, Iowa. a 

60 DIFFERENT Foreign Sea. Approvals. Buchanan, Bex 
40, College Point, N. 

ICELAND, 3 a ~ 20c. 
Montclair, J. , 

ia? SINLAND,- Morocco, Antioqua, Paraguay, Puerto 
Rico, _ Uruguay, ete. 10c. Lufbery, ry, Middletown, Conn. 

BIG Stamp Magazine—13 weeks 10c. Chambers Stampic, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. as Peat 

5 TRIANGLES—100 Foreign ~~ 0c. Approvals. Ran- 
some, 1333 Pontiac, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


25 DIFFERENT South American, 10c. 
Burkhart Stamps, Sandwich, J 
{25 DIFFERENT Foreign 6c. 
_ 462, East St. Louls, Ill. 
6 SETS, Packet and Faas 3e Avgeorals | included. 
Mailmart, Box 27 Grand Central, New York . Xe. 
406 DIFFERENT United States Stamps, $1. a Excel- 
_lent condition, Walton E. Milliman, _ Rockford, Mich. 
i8 VARIETIES U. 8. Coil Stamps, 10c. Goldsmith, Box 
200b, Chicago. : q d 
TWO World’s Fair Bets, Sc with Approvals, 
830 Berkeley, Plainfield, N. J. 


WANTED—MISCELLANEOUS 


POEM for trade paper. Information free. Box 183, Evans- 
ville, Ind 


HOBBIES, COLLECTIONS 


Make your own Indian Arrowheads. Illustrated booklet, 
“How to Make Arrowheads” of Flint, Glass, ete., 85¢, 
Indian Lore Publications, Green River, Wya 


INDIAN RELICS 


80 GENUINE Indian Arrowheads, $1.00. Catalog. Gea 
Holder, Glenwood, Ark 


MAGIC TRICKS, PUZZLES 


TRICKS you can do! For Pocket—Parlor—Stage. With 

Coins, Cards, ee Bopes, Balls, Thimbles, 
Watches! Escapes, Mindreading, Spirit and Mental Magic! 
Dlusions, Magical Books Stage Supplies! Largest 
assortment; lowest prices! 100 Page Catalog 500 Popular 
Tricks 10c. 80 Page Catalog larger Stage Magic 10c. Write 
today! Lyle Douglas, Station A-6, Dallas, Texas. 


JOIN Magicians’ Fraternity! Free Tricks! Monthly Mage- 

x sample 10c. International Magicians, Mt. Morris, 
l 

BARN Money in any crowd. Amazing, thrilling tricks, 
50c. Dime brings list. Box 1208, Arkansaw, Wis. 


S ASSORTED Novelties and Catalogue for Five 3c stampa. 
Schaffner, Allentown, Pa., Greenawald’s. 






































Theodore Ames, Upper 





No approvals. 


7 Tynes, Box 





A. Barnes, 



































GAMES, ENTERTAINMENT 


LEARN Swing Piano. Introductions; fills; fascinating 
rhythms. Quick mail course. Information free. Erskine 
Swing Studio, 810 Hast 14th &t., Dakland, Calif. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


85c RECORDS for 2lc! Brand New! Famous Artists! 
Swing, Sweet, Cowboy, etc. pasings Free! Chromo- 
films, Springfield, Rutherford, N. 


LEARN 6wing Piano! ao free felder. Chris- 
tensen, 19 Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


DOGS 


COCKER Spaniels—registered; healthy. “Personality 
R : . Reasonable. Julalene Kennels, 1332 Hull, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 




















/ 





BIRDS 


THIRTY Varieties: Fancy Pigeons and Pheasants. Lee 
Roscoe, Pipestone, Minn. 


SPORTING GOODS 


HEADQUARTERS for bows and arrows, materials and 
supplies. Catalogue Free. Instruction Book 50c. Archery, 
617 South State, Chicago. 














RADIO 


PLANS 18 Distance Crystal Sets—SW record 4800 miles, 
with “‘Radiobuilder.”” Year, 25c. Laboratories, 1700- ¥ 
Bast 14th, Oakland, Calif. 


BUILD-IT-YOURSELF 


BUILD streamlined plywood Kitchen Cabinets. Plans 25¢. 
Roger Underwood, 4617 Johnson Ave., Western Springs, 
Ti. 


PATTERN: — Plywood Novelties — Silhouettes. Transfer 
Decorations. Illustrated Literature. Wo-Met Shop, Box 
12, Ashburn, Ga 


BLUEPRINTS and detailed instructions for building new 
simplified garden tractor, $1.00. William Tanger, 

Bellefontaine, Ohio. A 

ASSEMBLE Accurate Pendulum \ Clock. Complete Kit, 
factory built, $1.98 including plans, Guaranteed. Or send 

1c for plans, catalog. Midwest, Box 1959-BB, Chicago. 




















BUILD a Kayak! Easy! Lowest Prices! Investigate! Play- 
yacks, Dedham, Mass. 


BICYCLES 


BICYCLE Motor Push-a-Bike outboard motor complete 
with pneumatic tire ready to attach. Dept. S8., Richburn 
Company, Aurora, Mo. 








AMERICA’S _ finest bicycle | battery- ~generators, ~ Write 
Kimley, 1271 E. Ferry, Buffalo, N. Y. 


BOATS, OUTBOARDS 


SOMETHING NEW! Outboard, 1.2 H.P. Single, Kit 
Form, parts sold separately, Rebuilt Engine List, Cata- 
logue 1 10c. Outboard, 305 . Atlantic, Boston, Mass. 

















plans. The Rudder, 9s ‘4, Street, New York. 


MODELS AND SUPPLIES 


CARVED Hull ship model kits. Ship and yacht model 
fittings; model yacht sails. Illustrated catalog 20c. 
A. J. Fisher, 1002-R Etowah Ave., Royal Oak, Mich. 


RAILROAD Models. Complete details catalog 25c. 
Walthers, 251 Erie, Milwaukee. 


MODEL Railroad Shop, Dept. 8, Dunellen, New Jersey. 
Iilustrated catalog 10c. 


MODEL GASOLINE MOTORS 


MAKE your own 1/5 H.P. Gasoline Motor. Complete Kit 
with Coil and Condenser: $5.00. Catalog 5c, Selley, 1373-8 
Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 


ENGINES, MOTORS 
SOMETHING new! Husky Midget Electric Motors, 110V 


AC operates models, machines. Hundreds of uses. Only 
$2.40. ) ee Electric, Freeport, N. Y. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 



































PHYSICAL CULTURE 


LEARN to Box! Buy s 60 Lesson Boxing Course for only 

$1.06. 60 ways te knock out your opponent! Send $1.00 
Today to Boxing Courses, .145 Chesterland Avenue, Lake- 
weed, Ohio. 


EARN-EXTRA-MONEY 


EARN easy money. Sell chemically treated polishing 
cloths. Use spare time. Ask details. Cadie Chemicals, 
42 East 23rd St, New York. 














EXCEL L E: NT Sparetime profits taking sul subscriptions—2500 
magazines. Complete Starting Seopiies free! Pines, 
Dept. 3-3, 583 Monroe, Brooklyn, N N. ¥. 








EARN ~ Money Addressing | Envelopes, Circulars, Typing! 
oe 10c, none free. Ace-S, 316 Empire, Birming- 
m, a 


“RAISE Earthworms for Profit.” New, interesting, Home 
Business. Bureau Zoological Research, 106 E Broadway, 

Peoria, il. 

STUDENTS! Easy, extra Income! Experience Unneces- 
__ sary! Free Details! Evers, 6156 Simonson, Elmhurst, N.Y, 

CASH Newspaper Clippings. Write Galvin, ( (8724) 207 & 
84th, New York 

FREE! 100 latest moneymaking opportunities. Adver- 
tisers’ Assistants, West | Liberty, Ky. 


SEND for free literature. | Hans, 428 South h Halsted 
Chicago, Il. 


PROFITABLE OCCUPATIONS 























ELECTRIC Eye, with wiring diagram. Literature, $1.00 
post-paid. Photobell, Dept. A, 123 Liberty St., New York. 


MAKE-IT-YOURSELF 


22 FULL Size lawn ornament patterns, 25c. 
patterns 30c. Both sets 50c. 
Belington, West Va. 








25 novelty 
Strother, Box 383-AJ. 
WOODCRAFTERS—Join the Guild, Send 25¢ for wood 

samples, what to make. Woodcrafters Guild, Dept. CHO, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


CHEMICALS AND APPARATUS 


CHEMISTRY Courses (slightly soiled). Big discount. 
Particulars, Lewos, 128 East 23rd, New York. 


JOIN American Amateur Chemists Society. 
Journal, 10c. Haslett, Mich. 


SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION 


WEZ Planetarium simplifies Astronomy. Information free, 
Zader, Box 91-A, San Diego, Calif. 


PRINTING 


LOW priced Graduation Announcements. Samples free. 
Novelty Shop, Downsville, La. 


PRINTING EQUIPMENT 


PRESSES $4.00. Complete catalog. Send stamp. Brad- 
shaw, 3214-C Huron, Chicago. 











Particulars, 























AMATEUR Artists make beautiful cuts. Pleasure, profit. 
Instructions $1.00. P. Baymond Williams, 578, Car- 

mel, N. Y. 

COMPLETE Kit teaches ‘Art ‘of Wood ¢ Carving. One Dollar. 
__Karv-Kit. Columbiaville, Mich. 


STANDARD Rabbit Journal, Milton, Pa. Year 0c. 
Sample Dime. Occupations. 


BOAP Making. Learn Home. No machinery. . Posera, , CA- 
4545 Bartlett, Milwaukee. 


AGENTS WANTED 














CHALK TALK STUNTS 


LAUGH producing program, $1.00. Illustrated Oatalog 
l0c. Balda Chalkartist, Oshkosh, Wis. 


CAMERAS, PHOTO SUPPLIES 


FREE! Printing Outfit given with Univex (Iris) Candid 
Camera specially reduced - $6.00. Lorenzo Milner, 204 

Griffin St., nw., Atlanta, Ga. 

CAMERA ‘Byes. Write, Gen Distributing Co., Bos 9, 
Everett, Mass. 


PHOTO FINISHERS 


YOUR 6 or 8 picture roll film developed and two prints 
each, 25c. enty reprints 25c. Free mailing envelope, 

price list. Star Photo Service, Dept. 8, 20 West Jackson 
jyd., Chicago, Ill. 

l5e ROLL developed. 8 Deckle Edge Prints. Send ad. 
Miniature Frame Free. Reprints 2c. Economy Finishers, 

Station D, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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BOYS: Sell Magnetic Dogs, Donkey, Elephant Sets. They 
fight, twist, turn. Sample 25c. Specialty Service, Gal- 
veston, Texas. 


SCHOOL Seniors: Earn $25, up. Selling Graduation 
Cards. Fine opportunity. Large catalogue. Agency wait- 
ing. Hurry! Crafteards, Box 235 (SCH-1), Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NEW Products; Inventions, Opportunities, Profits. Para- 
mount Produx, 18834 Marx, Detroit. eh Ve 
100% PROFIT. Rotary Comb-Cleaner. Sells itself. Sample 
Beach, 85 Chicago, Groton, Conn. 














AVIATION 


AVIATION Apprentices—Training for entering Aviation 
as Apprentices. Write immediately enclosing stamp. 
Mechanix Universal Aviation Service. Wayne County Air- 


t, Dept. 8, Detroit, Mich " ‘ 
flow I learned flying, without money. Folder, dima 
Meyer, Box 391-S, Hempstead, N. Y. 








AIRPLANE Whstessashe. All types. 4-5e each. Free list 
Airphotes, 8 Myrtle Court, Bridgeport, Conn, 


FOREIGN LETTER EXCHANGE 


CORRESPOND with Foreign Students. All letters in 
English. Name 10c and stamped envelope. Student Letter 
Exchange, Waseca, Minn. 


PERSONAL STATIONERY 


30 SHEETS Hammermill Bond Paper and 30 Envelopes, 
printed with your name and address, 25c. Menten, 9313 

L Glenwood Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

100 NOTESHEFTS, 50 Envelopes, printed, 50c. Inquire 
$39 Testimonial offer! Mention Publication. Beasley, 

Stapleton, N. ¥ 


GORREC *TLY designed printing | cheaper—quicker. Samples. 
Sicocan, 2038 Obear, St. Louis. 


INSTRUCTION 


CARTOONING: Personal, home study instruction by @ 
noted cartoonist Free details. Dorman Smith, San 
Rafael, Calif. 




















CARTOONING 


ART Magazine—Exciting. 25c. Sample sent for dime. See 
it! Art Headquarters, Main, Madison, Wis 


FREE details! Learn Original Cartooning! Raye Burns 
School Studio L-1, Box 2194, Cleveland, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS | 


FLASH press cards like reporters! 25c. Newshawks, 1727 
Lee, Evanston, Ill, 
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MORE HEADLINE NEWS 


British Raid 
2 Prison Ships 


Hand-to-hand fighting 


A dramatic fight at sea took place 
one moonlight night last week off the 
coast of Norway. The story begins, 
however, several months ago and on 
the other side of the world. 

Last fall, the German pocket-battle- 
ship Admiral Graf Spee roamed the 
South Atlantic, preying on British mer- 
chant ships. It sank seven of these ships, 
and took their crews prisoner. The pris- 
oners were transferred to the German 
prison ship Altmark. Between 300 and 
400 of the British sailors were impris- 
oned in the Altmark. 

Sometime later, the Altmark headed 
for Germany. It slipped down the coast 
of Norway, trying to avoid the British 
blockade. Norwegian government offi- 
cials hurriedly inspected the ship, but 
did not find the British sailors, who 
were locked below the decks. Norway 
gave permission for the German ship to 
sail through Norwegian waters. 

Aviators Sight Altmark 

The British, however, were certain 
that the imprisoned sailors were on the 
Altmark. British aviators sighted the 
Altmark, and flashed word of their dis- 
covery to a nearby British destroyer. 
The destroyer steamed swiftly to the 
Norwegian coast, but Norwegian offi- 
cials ordered it to leave. 

The destroyer then sailed away, but 
that night another British destroyer, the 
Cossack, approached. The German ship 
meanwhile had taken refuge in a fjord 
(pronounced fee-ord). The Cossack 
chased the Altmark up the fjord until 
the German ship grounded in shallow 
water. Then the British ship came along- 
side, and the British sailors boarded 
the Altmark in old-fashioned pirate 
manner, leaping to the Altmark’s deck 
with pistols blazing. The British and 
German sailors fought hand to hand for 
half an hour. 

Some of the German sailors jumped 
overboard and fled to the shore. Others 
surrendered. 

The British sailors pried open the 
hatch-covers and released their impris- 
oned fellow-sailors. Then they sailed 
for Britain, leaving the German ship 
and the German crew. 

The incident caused trouble for the 
Norwegian government. Germany pro- 
tested to Norway, say ing that Norw ay 
should not have allowed the British ship 
to come into Norwegian waters. 

Norway protested to Britain. The 
Norwegians said that the British should 
not have come in to make the rescue 
without permission of Norway. 
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Air Safety Awards 
for U. S. Airlines 
Good records in 1939 


“Safety in the air” was rewarded last 
week, when five United States air lines 
received awards for their good records 
during 1939. The awards were given by 
the National Safety Council. 


The first award went to American 
Airlines, which flew 633,802,388 pas- 
senger miles without a fatal accident. 
(A passenger mile is one mile flown by 
one passenger.) Other companies re- 
ceiving awards were Eastern Air Lines, 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines, North- 
west Airlines and Continental Airlines. 


Col. John Stilwell, who presented the 
awards, praised Pan American Airways 
for completing 100 trans-Atlantic flights 
without a serious accident. 

Col. Stilwell also spoke of the great 
advantes in aviation safety during the 
last ten years. He said that air travel 
is 28 times as safe today as in 1930. 





THREE QUESTIONS 
For Oral or Written Work 


These questions are based on Headline 
News articles in this issue. They cover 
points not included in the test below. 

1. What is the All-American Youth Or- 
chestra? What agency of the Government 
is helpin ‘ to organize this orchestra? ( Pic- 
tures and article on page 2.) 

2. What recent success has the Russian 
army had in its war on Finland? ( Article 
on page 3.) 

8. Explain Great Britain’s and France’s 
attitude toward ~— for Finland? Also 
the American (U. S.) attitude? (Article 
on page 3.) 








Choice of charms and insignia for class or 
club. Write today for our FREE 1940 book 
showing newest a. 

- GROUSE Co. 


303 Bruee Avenue N. Attleboro, Mass. 











points each, Total 25.) 


join Finland’s army. 


Ski trails 
Deep-sea fishing 
Baseball training camps 


ship for every one Japan builc 


lican National Committee is 





FOLLOWING THE HEADLINES 


Test yourself, If you check or fill in the right answers, you will have a total 
score of 100. How close can you come? These questions are based on news 
articles in this issue. Answers are printed on opposite page. Don’t look now! 


1, FINLAND (Article on page 3) 
Mark the following statements T (for true) or F (for false). (Score 5 


[] The Mannerheim Line is a single line of fortresses. 

[ It is named for the general in command of Finland's army. 

[] Finland has asked other nations for help. 

(J The United States has agreed to send two divisions of the U. S. army to 


C Great Britain and France do not want to give a great amount of help to 
Finland lest they get into a war against Russia. 


2. STOLEN BASES AT THESE PLACES (Map on page 4) 

The names—Fort Myer, Orlando, St. Petersburg, San Antonio, Pasadena, 
Catalina Island, San Bernardino—suggest what to you? Check one of the 
following things which these names suggest: (Score 15 points. ) 


3. ONE-TWO PLAN (Article on page 4) 
Check the right ending to the following statement: (Score 20 points.) 
The One-Two Plan is a plan (a) to give one free chicken for every two 
you buy; (b) to make it easier to dance to swing music; (c) to allow tax- 
payers two votes, and non-tax- % ayers one vote; (d) to build two U. S. battle- 


4, PARTY CONVENTIONS (Article on page 5) 
Fill in the missing words in the following paragraph: (Score 5 points for 
each word properly filled in. Total 40.) 
The Democrats will hold their convention in the city of . 

and the Republicans will hold theirs in 

Democratic National Committee is ... 
i The conventions will select candi- 
dates for the offices of and 
the election to be held in the month of .. 


dR 


Camps for the old aged 
Trailer camps 
College football camps 


OR ae ae 


a ce 


The chairman of the 
Chairman of the Repub- 


varees The candidates will run in 
eee. in the year .... 

ff, ee 

My total seore................- ian 
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Exercise 20: Abstracting 
BSTRACTING is an important 
skill which depends on read- 
ing. An abstract of a book or 
other riting is a brief summary in 
the original words of the author. Ab- 
stracting involves separating main 
ideas from details and then selecting 
the important ones for summary. 

Lawyers need abstracts of ‘laws 
and bills. Scientists need abstracts of 
new experiments and reports to keep 
abreast of new developments in their 
work. Doctors need abstracts of clin- 
ical findings to decide upon treat- 
ment. Students find abstracting one 
of the best of study habits. 

To develop skill in abstracting, 
practice reading rapidly to improve 
your speed of reading and do exer- 
cises on separating main ideas from 
details. Test your ability by doing 
the exercise below. 

Turn to page 8. Read the story 
Topaz—The Invisible Pig. Read the 
story through once, as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Then go back to the beginning 
and underline what you consider to 
be the main ideas of the story. 

1. How many main ideas did you 
underline?——— — 

2. Which of the following ideas 
do you consider most important? Place 
the letter A before the one you con- 
sider most important. Place the letter 
B before the next most important idea. 
Continue in this way until you have 
rated all statements in importance. 
———Topaz liv edo on Rock Candy Moun- 

tain. 

———Topaz knew Ponce de Leon in 
Florida, he says. 

—— Ponce de Leon was laid off and 
one of the Queen’s relations was 
put in his place. 

———Ponce was an 
King well knew. 

———But deep inside me was firm de- 
termination to be-a success. 

———I became a success, and the chief 
got all the fame he wanted. 

8. Find the statement in the story 
which describes what Topaz finally did 
to win over the Indian chief. Copy it. 


old man, as the 


see Ow eee eeeeeeseeeeeeeseeeesreeeeees 


4. What was — name me” the spring 
of water which Ponce de Leon was 
searching for? 

5. Find the statement in the story 
which describes why Ponce de Leon 
and his followers did not recognize the 
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Improve Your Reading 


- By Saul B. Sells, Ph. D. 





fountain when they passed it. Copy it. 


6. What word does Glen Rounds, 
the author, use which means the same 
as a yes-man in a Hollywood movie 
studio? 

7. What was the name of the Indian 
chief? 

8. Find the sentences which tell 
where to shoot bows and arrows at a 
man in iron armor. Copy them. 


9. Find the sentence which tells of 
the outcome of the fight between the 
Indians and Topaz (on one side), and 
Ponce de Leon’s men on the other. 
Copy it. 


10. Find the sentence which tells 
where Glen Rounds, the author, was 
born. Copy it. 


Following the Headlines 
Key to test on opposite page 

Bs. Fe Be Be Bo Oe 

2. Baseball training camps. 

3. ¢. 

4. Chicago, Philadelphia, Farley, Hamilton, 
President, Vice-President, November, 1940. 








Enter now! 


It’s easy! It’s fun! 











PLANTERS word CONTEST 








OFFERS 
18 jarize4 
Ist Prize ..$25.00 
2nd Prize 15.00 
MI i scctihtideemeeccthiitaihaticetdldaia 5.00 
4th Prize ................15 prizes of $1.00 
100 Honorable Mentions—1 Ib. tins of 


Vacuum Packed Planters Peanuts. 





1. Anyone under age of 21 years 
may compete. 

2. The object of the contest is to 
build a list of words, containing five 
letters, using the letters in “PLANT- 
ERS PEANUTS TASTE GOOD.” Any 
letter may be used twice in one word. 
If you submit any verbs, use only the 
first person present tense singular form. 
A word of several meanings may be 
submitted only once. Do not use abbre- 
viations, contractions, proper names, 
plurals, reformed spelling, possessives, 
suffixes or prefixes. Do not use archaic 
or obsolete words, dialectic words or 
variants. Foreign words which appear 
in the English section of standard dic- 
tionaries are acceptable. Webster's 
new International ictionary will be 
the authority. 


3. Send empty Planters Peanut bag 
or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. 





Here is an opportunity to win a cash prize—and have a lot of fun doing 
it—by simply building a list of words (containing five letters) using the 
letters in the words “PLANTERS PEANUTS TASTE GOOD.” 


sure to read the rules below carefully—then start now! 


RULES 


Just be 


Peanut with your entry, or send a 
hand-drawn facsimile of the label on 
the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On 
top of first page write your name, age, 
home address, city and state. Fasten 
the bag, wrapper, or picture securely 
to your entry. 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest 
Editor, 19th Floor, 250 East 43rd 
Street, New York, N. Y., to arrive by 
midnight April 29th, 1940. No entries 
accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those 
submitting the largest number of cor- 
rect words. Neatness will be taken into 
consideration. Winners will be an- 
nounced in Junior Scholastic, May 20th 
issue. In the event of a tie for any 
prize offered, a prize identical with 
that tied for will be awarded each tying 
contestant. 
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a ee rere 


mangee somitnas 





aoe LS ae 




















Woodman, Spare That Tree! 

“What tree?” you may say. Look again. The jigsaw pieces in the 
picture above will, when cut out and put together, form a tree. And 
that’s not all. On the tree will be printed a complete riddle in 
verse. Solve the riddle, and you'll have the name of a sharp, short- 


handle tool. 


A Racy Story 


A trainer once owned a very valuable race horse which he de- 
cided to enter in the Kentucky Derby. A few days before the race, 
he kept the horse in a stable which was only a block away from 
the railroad tracks. Since he had no assistant, he hired an old 
man as a night watchman to look after the horse. 

On the morning of the day before the race, the trainer went 
around to the stable to see how his horse was getting on. There 
he found the old night watchman in a very excited state. 

“Please don’t enter your horse in the race,” the old man begged. 
“I had a dream of evil omen last night. I dreamed the horse broke 
out of this stable and ran down to the railroad tracks, An express 
train was passing through just then, and the horse was struck 
and killed.” 

The trainer immediately fired the old man. Why? 


Quick Quizzes 


1. Five men stood under one umbrella, but none of them got 
wet. Why? 


2. What did Tennessee? 


Answers: 1. It wasn’t raining. 2. It saw Idaho. 


Blank Verse 


A four-letter word, with the 
letters shifted about each time, 
will fill in the blanks in the 
verse below. As a clue, the first 
line rhymes with the second, 
and the third line with the 
fourth. Here is the verse: 


Said a husband to his ie 
“As a we are surely 
first rate. 
But our diet is 
so we shall eat 
More fruit and a great deal 
more = 


, and 


Longer Lines 
These lines may all look 
the same length to you at first 
glance, but don’t be fooled. 
Two of them are longer than 


Lr AN 


aN 














the others, Without measuring 
them, try to determine which 
two are the longest. 





It Floats 

Place a large lump of ice 
in a pail, and then fill the pail 
to the brim with water. The 
ice will float, projecting slightly 
above the water level. When 
the ice melts, will the water 
spill over the edge of the pail 
or not? 














One At a Time 


By selecting one letter from 
each line of the following poem 
according to the directions 
found in the poem, you will 
easily discover a word that is 
used in the movie review of 
“Northwest Passage” on page 
11. We will start you off by 
giving you the first letter—T. 
It is in picTure and also in 


ploT. 


My first is in picture and also in 
plot. 


My second in extra but not in let. 


My third is in scenic but net in 
dream. 


My fourth is in Hollywood, also in 
theme. 


My fifth is in stand-in but not in 
feature. 


My sixth is im thicket but not in 
ereature. 


My seventh is in critic and also 
romance. 


My eighth is in photograph, not in 
dance. 


My ninth is in billing buat net in 
money. 


My tenth is in comedy, but not in 
funny. 


My last is im sereen, but not in 
movement. 


And my whole is a modern movie 
improvement. 


Can You? 
Place a nickle on the — 


of your hand, and then have 
someone try to brush it off 
with a clothes or hair brush? 


Last Week’s Answers 


Before and After. 1. Emblem; 
2. Degrade; 3. Entertainment; 4. 
Tormentor. 

Mysterious 
Charles. 

Word Square. The objects are: 
cannon, apple, rope, anchor, pipe, 
eel, reel, elephant, dice. 


CAR 
APE 
RED 


Maze. Florence. 


All the Same. Dames, games, 
mames, seams, teams, tames. 











MAKE HALF OF 
TWELVE EQUAL 
SEVEN 





HOW YOUR, FRIENDS THAT METAL 
WILL FLOAT / LOWER A PINGENTLY 
TO THE SURFACE OF A CUP OF 
WATER WITH A DIECE OF WIRE. 





Herei How 


























NUMERICAL HEADS 
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